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the post-War. Those two hurdles, the turn of the century
and the thirty-year World War, he took in his stride like
some Colossus, while smaller men jibbed and fell at one
or the other. For half a century and more Shaw has
kept going, his vigour unabated, his' course undeflected,
and his star undimmed. Thus, by sheer persistence and
length of service, he has established a sort of right of way
across the wide domain of public feelings, and we no longer
grudge him admittance to his well-worn path, trample on
what he may. We have granted him a tormentor's licence
as well as a jester's, because as an institution he is well
established, and can therefore do' no harm. He is twenty
years older than the Albert Memorial.
Taking us behind the scenes of this one-man show called
Bernard Shaw, our public castigator confesses that he is
'only a brute nor'-nor'-west,' with the result that people
who meet him are surprised to find a sympathetic, affable,
courteous fellow who obviously would not hurt a fly, in
place of the vitriolic fire-snorting ogre his writings had led
them to expect.
One criticism remains to be disposed of. It is a major
one, not because it is valid but because it is common.
Representative of it is the puerile complaint that Bernard
Shaw is 'only a talker' or 'only a writer/ and not a man of
action. As though good talk or fine writing grew on every
bush! Such so-called critics should complain because the
rose does not bear figs, or because the blackbird cannot
roar like a lion. Shaw does not pretend to be a man of
action, any more than he pretends to be a sword-swallower,
but is, in his own words, ' a sedentary literary civilian, con-
stitutionally timid/ No doubt it is easy to say that Shaw
is all gas and gaiters, and that while he has been writing,
others have been doing. For instance, it could be said
that while Shaw was writing on prison reform, first Winston
Churchill and then Sir Samuel Hoare were tackling and
effecting it; or that while Shaw tried to break down the
obscurantism concerning prostitution and venereal disease
by writing Mrs. Warren's Profession and urging a hearing
for Brieux's plays, it was broken down not by him but,
thanks largely to the First World War, by Marie Stopes in